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PAILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 5, 1870. No. 36. 
CHAPPAQUA BOARDING SCHOOL. | FRIFADS ALMANACS FOR 4874 
Under the care of the Society of Friends, at Chappaqua, West 2 


Chester Co.. N. ¥. 

This Institution is pleasantly and healthfully situated amongst 
the hills of West Chester Co., N. Y.one mile from Chappaqua 
Depot, on the Harlem Railroad, 33 miles from New York. 

The school building is new and spacious, having been erected 
under the care of « committee, who have studied the health, 
comfort and safety of the pupils, in its construction. The School 
is intended to furnish the youth of both sexes with a liberal, 
thorough and pra ‘tical educatirn, to fit them for the duties of life. 

The first term of sixteen weeks will commence on Second-day, 
llth mo. 7th, 1870. For circulars or other informatirn address 
MELLIS 8. TILTON, Superintendent, 

Chappaqua, West Chester Co., N. Y. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 2lst. The Winter Term will open Firat 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuar.es H. Darutnetor, A.M. 
Preceptress—FRANcES DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipvey P. Sressins, 

Emma J. Nives. 

This In4titution is pleasantly situated in a retired but accessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a Cali College course, vet desire the advantages 
ofa liberal education. The officers design to make thoroughness 


& promivent characteristic. 
For further particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 
intelligent gentlemen, who have made this branch of edu- 
cation a specialty. 

No one has ever attended. who has not improved his 


PENMANSHIP. , 
A highly improved 
BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 


1022 tf 


‘ elaborate in detail, real in its transactions, taught by a busi- 


ness manin a business way. 
TEACHING BY EXPERTS. 

A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 

pupil, yet professional in extent and parental in exercise. 
.O VACATIONS 

except days called Legal Holidays. 

Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 
struction. 

EVENING SESSIONS 

October Ist to A 


ril lat. 
ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 
cuted cont. 
ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED, and books examined and set- 
* 108, fw ew 


SELLING OFF TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
M.A. SHAW, 
N. E. cor. of Arch and Seventh Sts., Philada., 


Offers her entire stock of CHINA, GLASS, and 
“a ARTICLES, at reduced prices, for cash. 
wzwi 


ISSUED BY 
Friends’ Publication Association. 
Containing a list of Friends’ Meetings, also 
Clerks or Correspondents, and other use- 
ful information. 
For sale, with other Friends’ books, by 


T. E. Chapman, General Agent, 701 Arch St., Phila. 
Jos. Arnold, Jr-, 134 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

Eli M. Lamb, Lombard, & Eutaw, Baltimore. 

Benj. Strattan, Richmond, Ind. 

Robert Hatton, Selma, Obio. 


Eli Garretson, Salem, 
Ohio. Sarah W. Haines, Westchester, Pa. George 
O. Fritts, Macedon, N. Y. Jno. J. Cornell, Mendon 


Centre, N. Y. John Searing, Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


Rebecca W. Bancroft, 813 Market St., Wilmington, 
Del. Joseph Forman, Gwynedd, Pa. Levi K. 
Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. Nathaniel 
Richardson, Byberry, Pa. Griffith John, Bear Gap, 
Pa. Dr. E. Michener, Toughkenamon, Pa. Lewis 
Palmer, Concordville, Pa. Willis Corkran, Now 
Hope, Md. Mordecai T. Bartram, Edgemont, Del. 
Co., Pa. Ellis Eves, Millville, Pa. S. Mickle 
Ogden. Upper Greenwich, N. J. Jesse Webster, 
Jr., Smyrna, Pa. 1028, 2t. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Stor 


We have now.en attractive atock of goods for 
Friends, suitable for the present and approaching 
season. 

French Merinos, in dark Brown & London smoke. 

Bombazines and Alpacas, in Olive Browns. 

Satin du Chenes, in dark Browns and Modes. 

Black Silks, purchased before the advance. 

Brown and London Smoke Silks. 

Small checked Silks. 

Black Alpacas, a specialty, from 37c. to $1.37. 

Bound Thibet Shawls, choice shades. 

- Bound and unbound Blanket Shawls in great va- 
ety. 

White India Silk Shoulder Shawls. 

Wide Black India Silk for Aprons. 

Wool Flannels in all best makes. 

Canton Flannels, from 12c. to 50c. 

Table Linens, Towels and Napkins. 

Cloths and Cassimeres, a g assortment. 

Book Muslins, Blond Tarlton & Bobinet for caps. 

Large Bandana and Pongee Hdkfs. 

Wool De Bege, very scarce. 

De Laines and Calicoes expressly for Friends. 

Blankets in all the best makes, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh and Arch 8Sts., Philad. 


36 416 snwe 





ONE OR TWO YUUNG MEN can be accommo- 
dated in a Friends’ family, at a moderate price. 
Apply at this office. 1029 tf 
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DELAWARE MUTUAL | PHOTOGRAPH LIKENESS 


(Fac-Simile Auto raph Attached, ) 
Life snare Company, — JoHN GOMLY, 





L ize, $1.00. Cabinet size, 50c. 
BWA OH OF ETCH. | Aittnrcise mailed on receipt of 25 
IL Dea ' Emumor Comiy, 144 N. 7th St. 
GEO. , Vice-President, —$—$—$—<———————————————————— 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorney. 


PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 


All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- Seat! a MANTELS 


mect. Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
Books containing rates and fall information con- | ether Slate work on hand or made to order. Also 


cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- | PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
nished or sent to any address upon application to | Salesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
the Branch Office. Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 








EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 
j P BoenD OFr roe. J Riise hil ai at ails 

oun P. McLzar, w. BrincHurst, Jr. 

Wazax Bore, Waizin @. Gases,’ ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
ee” wae BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Grorae W. Buss, Wri H. Swirr, 40 Noble Street, Philadelphia. 
Wutiasm 8. Hires, Samvgt Bancrort, Jn. 917. 12 


JOHN. P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. EATON FEMALE | INSTITUTE. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. This Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 
D. W. MAULL, M.D., Chief Med. Examiner. been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
The Company desires to seoure the services of nearly thirty years. Its success for such a period 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl-| is its best recommendation. Good boarding can be 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp | bad in Friends’ families for young men and boys, 


5 PDT 1 SELL GER The ER, RR I who will be received as Day Pupils, under such 
MUTUAL FIRE INSUR’NCE CO. | guarded care avd regulation as will insure all the 


advantages of the Institution. Entire cost for school 
OF PHILADELPHIA. year for Males, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Circu- 
701 ARCH STREET. lar, epply to 
108. w.y. T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y. © - ee Proprietor = Principal, 
——— 8 ennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 
BSGESTER & HOPE, |—£§ @ i. — —_¥_ 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, JOHN K. WILDMAN, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 


large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which | STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 


will be sold at-reduced prices. Renovation of old AND STOCKS, 

mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to. GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 


N.B.—S B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Bett’s interest} Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents pos ew 
in the business, will aguio give whole attention to the same, | furnished at the advertised rates. 


hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to all 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw sw OPEN TO BOTH SEXES! ’ 
Taylor & Jackson’s Scientific, Classical and Com- 


For the Fall and Winter of 1870. 
We invite attention to the following: mercial Academy, Wilmington, Del. 
All-wool Empress Cloths, dark browns and modes,| All who are interested in the thorqugh, practical 

imported expressly for the plain trade. education of the youth of either sex are invited to 
SILK POPLINS, plain shades. send for our Circular and examine our excellent 
SILK BRILLANTINE, new and very desirable. | facilities. Next school year commences 9th mo. 5th, 


SATIN DE CHENES, VELOURS, &c. 730 1029 T. CLARKSON TAYLOR, i} Principals. 
Single and Double Blanket Shawls, bound and MILTON JACKSON, M.S8. 

with fringes. Thibet Shawls, choice shades. anne!!! 
Seal-skin, Vicuna Shawls. Shawls bound to order. WM. HEACOCE, 


Book Muslin and Hdk’fs. TARLTAN FOR CAPS. 


BLACK SILKS, selected with care, to give satis- FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 


pa moans 007 Filbert St, Philadelphia 


HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS, | . 1 bave purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 


& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
26 Santh Focond St., Bet. ee a with packing a body in Ice. 820 wmmf 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
SAMUEL COMFORT. 
(Continued from page 548.) 

Twel{th mo. 4th. Yesterday was a cloudy, 
cold and unpleasant day, and to-day also ; sev- 
eral times it snowed, so as to prevent many of 
the scholars going to meeting. We attended 
Chester Monthly Meeting at Moorestown, 
toward which I had felt my mind drawn for 
some time. It proved to be a good meeting, 
and I was enabled to express my feelings, and 
the impressions arising in the assembly, in 
tenderness of spirit, plainness and simplicity. 
It was of the Lord, and a good feeling re- 
mained over the meeting to the close. The 
business was well conducted. 

6th. Monthly Meeting. The Extracts of 
our Yearly Meeting of 1850, called for at our 
last Monthly Meeting, were brought to this, 
and the paragraph respecting any of the mem- 
bers of Society joining secret societies, free 
masons or oddfellows, was read, and the over- 
seers were requested to discharge their duty 
toward such. 

7th. Meeting. My wife engaged to express 
her feelings and the impressions made on her 
mind in the meeting, and to caution some of 
the brethren against indulging any longer in 
unprofitable reflections, and gloomy discour- 
aging cogitations—such as whose sorrow is 
like unto my sorrow—but to arise out of that 
state of murmuring and complaining, and in 
the power of Divine Love turn over a new 


leaf, and a brighter prospect would open, and 
cause for gratitude and thankfulness be dis- 
covered. 

10th. Meeting. Silent till near the close, 
when I was led to address the school children, 
of whom a considerable number was present, 
some in their teens, and to caution them to 
be careful to make a right use of the noble 
gift of speech—calling upon them, and warn- 
ing them, more especially the boys, to beware 
of saying bad words, which I believed some of 
them were guilty of. Taking their Maker’s 
Name in vain, telling lies and all such like 
wrong uses of speech, were wicked, and would 
never bring peace and happiness, but guilt, re- 
morse and misery. If any of them committed 
a fault, said or did wrong; if instead of trying 
to hide it by falsehood, which made it worse 
they would honestly confess the evil and re. 
pent, they would be forgiven and feel better. 

17th, Meeting. My wife brought into view 
that holy silence spoken of in Scriptures, 
when there was silence in heaven for the space 
of half an hour, and recommended that we 
should labor to experience it in ourselyes—and 
to know all our cogitations subjected and 
brought into silence before God—and the 
heavenly kingdom and government established 
within—that if we did not know of the king- 
dom of heaven, heaven within us in this life 
we should not find it afterwards. 

21st. Meeting. Silent till near the close 
when I felt bound to say to the youth, the 
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young men and young women and those more 
advanced in age, Turn not away from the 
strivings of the Holy Spirit. Stifle not the 
teachings of Divine Grace within, but gather 
your minds to it, love it, prize it and obey all 
its requirings, and you will be conducted safely 
and happily through this world, and prepared 
for an everlasting enjoyment of bliss. 

1852. First mo. 4th. Meeting smaller on ac- 
count of the weather, walking, &c. Acceptable 
worship may be performed by the few, as well 
as by many. The Apostle told the believers 
their bodies were the temples of the Holy 
Ghost. The body, then, being thetemple, and 
the heart the altar whereon sweet incense is 
offered up, must ascend and come up before 
God with acceptance. This spiritual worship 
is ever acceptable to Him. May all wait upon 
Him for the arising of life in the soul. 

10th. Monthly Meeting. I prefer to keep 
silence in our religious meetings when I can 
feel easy to do so; but it seemed right for me 
now to testify that I fully, and I hope rever- 
ently, believe in the — wisdom and good- 
ness of God, and in His general and particu- 
lar providences—general as it respects nations 
—and special as it respects individuals, of 
which there are many instances and evidences 
on record. 

18th. The law and commandment given to Is- 
rael formerly in regard to worshipping and 
adoring the Lord, the Almighty Creator and 
Preserver of His ple, has never been re- 
pealed, “Thou shalt worshipthe Lord thy God, 
and Him only shalt thou serve.” Their wor- 
ship consisted in outward offerings and sacrifi- 
ces made by fire unto the Lord. They were re- 

uired to offer unto Him the first fruits of 
their fields and of all their increase, all of 
which was as a shadow of good things to 
come. When they in obedience to the law 
and commandment had served the Lord first 
—had dedicated and offered unto the Lord 
whatsoever He required of them, what re- 
mained they might enjoy and freely partake 
of—it was theirs. This was so ordered in the 
outward shadowy dispensation suited to their 
state—and typical of the gospel and spiritual 
dispensation. Christians are required to of- 
fer unto the Lord the first fruits of their 
hearts—to serve Him first—to love Him 
above all—to be obedient to Him in all that 
He requires, and make such sacrifices as He 
ealls for, and worship Him with a pure heart 
in spirit and truth. We are under many and 
great obligations to Him for His Fatherly 
and providential care over us. Oh that all 
would praise the Lord for His goodness and 
for His wonderful works to the children of 


21st. Larger than usual for a mid-week 
meeting. I was impressed to speak of the 
excellency of the Christian religion, that it 
would bless and be the highest enjoyment and 
greatest good of those who had it in possess- 
ion and lived in the practice of it—the best 
thing in the world. Having all the passions 
and propensities of the animal nature brought 
under the Divine government—all in us be- 
ing subjected to the law of the Spirit of Life, 
we might come to the same experience with 
the apostle who testified, “There is now no 
condemnation to them that are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh but after 
the Spirit.” 

2nd month 1st. Meeting silent, as is often 
the case—spiritual worship is acceptable. 

7th. Monthly Meeting. All the Queries 
answered. Business well conducted. 

8th. Meeting. A considerable number of 
young people in attendance. Interesting. 

11th. Meeting not large—roads wet and 
muddy. I was led to make some remarks 
upon the difference in the number attending 
meetings when the weather is pleasant and 
roads and travelling good, and when other- 
wise. Things being so, I was led to consider 
how it was with Friends soon after the rise 
of this Society, when nothing could hinder 
them from attending their religious meetings 
if they were able to get there. And when in 
times of persecution they were liable to be 
cruelly beaten and abused—knocked down 
and dragged out of their religious meetings, 
and often many were sent to prison and 
hardly used there, yet none of these things 
deterred them; but when out of prison and 
able to go, they were diligent in attending 
their religious meetings, though they knew 
cruel abuse by their adversaries, or a prison 
might be their lot. 

Their love to God, and one unto another, 
so abounded and filled their hearts, they felt 
bound to press through difficulties and as- 
semble in their religious meetings, thus mani- 
festing their allegiance to that Power that 
could alone speak peace to them, and their 
faithful support of the testimonies of Truth 
given them to bear, from which they could 
not be turned aside by all the sufferings 
heaped upon them by those who sought their 
overthrow and desired their destruction as a 
people. 

John Gough, in the narrative of his own 
life, gives an account of a Friend who with 
his wife constantly attended meeting twice a 
week, generally walking on foot thither, be- 
ing about seven English miles and a very 
bad road, wading through a river going and 


men. Bless the Lord, O my soul, praise and | returning. In winter they sometimes had 
exalt Him above all forever, for He is wor-| the ice to break in crossing this river, and 


thy, worthy, worthy! 


John said be had wept to see the blood on 
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his wife’s legs in going through it. In those 
days Truth was precious to its professors who 
also possessed it, and no difficulties or dan- 
gers could prevent them from getting to their 
religious meetings to enjoy the renewing of 
Divine love and Life with their brethren. 

I desire our encouragement, and believe 
there are those in our day and time who do 
not suffer trifles to hinder; and I doubt not 
that if persecution such as Primitive Friends 
endured was to be meted out to us, there 
would now be a goodly number found who 
would press through difficulties and dangers 
as our fellow-professors did in former times. 
May Friends be stirred up and encouraged 
to faithfulness in maintaining all the testimo- 
nies of Truth. 

15th. I feel thankful for the quiet, com- 
fortable meetings we have. Each individual 
has the opportunity of silent, serious reflec- 
tion, and to know how things stand between 
our own souls and the great Creator, to 
whom we are all accountable. This knowl- 
edge is to be attained by having the mind 
gathered to the heavenly Teacher—the gift 
of God in every soul, which, if we are atten- 
tive and obedient, will teach as never man 
taught, bring all things to our remembrance 
and tell us all that ever we have done. It 
reproves for all evil and disobedience, and 
justifies for obedience. It is able and will 
guide every believing and obedient soul safe- 
ly through this state of probation and trial. 
This doctrine of inward silent waiting and 
worship was taught by Jesus, the promised 
Messiah, to the woman of Samaria who came 
to draw water at Jacob’s well, where Jesus 
was sitting to rest on his journey from Judea 
to Galilee. Jesus entered into conversation 
with her, and from what he told her she 
plainly perceived He was a prophet. She 
then inquired of him concerning worship, 
and said, “Our fathers worshipped in this 
mountain, and ye say Jerusalem is the place 
where men ought to worship.” Jesus an- 
swered, “ Woman, believe me, the hour 
cometh when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshipers shall worship the 
Father in Spirit and in Truth, for the Father 
seeketh such to worship Him. God is a 
Spirit, and they that worship Him must wor- 
ship Him in spirit and in truth.” From 
what Jesus said to her, she believed He was 
the Messiah, the Christ. His disciples won- 
dered that he talked thus with a Samaritan. 
The woman being convinced, left her water- 
pot and went into the city and preached, 
saying, “Come, see a man that told me all 
things that ever I did; is not this the Christ? 
And many of the Samaritans of that city be- 
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lieved on him because of the saying of the 
woman, who testified, He told me all that 
ever I did. And many more believed because 
of his own word, and said to the woman, 
Now we believe, not because of thy saying, 
for we have heard him ourselves, and know 
that this is the Christ, the Saviour of the 
world.” 


Now all that come in spirit to Christ, the 
Saviour of the world, the blessed remem- 
brancer that tells them all that ever they have 
done, hear Him for themselves and take Him 
for their teacher, may say to those who preach 
and invite them to come to this heavenly 
Teacher within, “ Now we believe, not because 
of thy saying, for we have heard Him our- 
selves, and know that this is the Christ, the 
Saviour of the world.” 


3d month 17th. Meeting. My wife was en- 
gaged in gospel love to address the school 
children and youth present, both male and 
female, directing them in an affectionate 
manner to the love and Life of the heavenly 
Father manifested in the secret of the heart, 
and entreating attention and obedience there- 
unto; also in a pathetic address to the pa- 
rents, and those having charge of the precious 
children, more particularly mothers, to watch 
over them for good, carefully guarding their 
own spirits, that they may be qualified both 
by example and precept, to bring them to the 
blessed Master, and have their tender and 
susceptible minds preserved in innocency. 

21st. It is written in the Scriptures, “ All 
souls are mine, saith the Lord, as the soul of 
the father, so also the soul of the son is mine. 
The soul that sinneth it shall die.” How 
shall it die, or to what shall it die? It shall 
die to that life of innocence, and state of fa- 
vor and acceptance with the Most High, en- 
joyed before transgression and sin were com- 
mitted. ‘The gracious and merciful Creator 
doth not leave poor souls to perish in sin un- 
cared for, but causes a sense of sorrow and 
remorse of conscience to be felt, in order to 
bring to repentance and reconciliation, which, 
when effected, forgiveness to the penitent soul 
is granted. 

Such is His love to the souls He has made, 
that every one is admonished when tempta- 
tion is presented, and shown that it would be 
wrong to yield. The power that shows the 
evil is able to keep us from doing it, and will 
keep from the evil all those who fully believe 
therein and are attentive and obedient to the 
warning voice. These, by Divine grace, will 
be saved from sin and preserved in a state of 
favor and acceptance with the Lord. What 
more, or what greater happiness could any de- 
sire than this? O, the mercy and aloha 
of God to His poor erring creatures! May 
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all be truly sensible of it—prize it rightly and; way. The lar i 
7. gest establishment here turns 
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(To be continued.) ~— 9 every 235 minutes. This, of course, 
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ble conflagration. Witness the long and The Yankee element in this section has 
acrimonious disputes which distracted the aad considerable influence on many of the 
Church concerning the proper time for the | habits of the people, but in nothing does it 
observance of Easter, and concerning the use | show more plainly than in their cottages, 
of leavened or unleavened bread at the Lord’s | Which, though mostly one story, and contain- 
Supper. We, of the present day, viewing | i™g two or three rooms, yet have an air of 
these controversies from a distance, with the | €atness which contrasts very strongly with 
eye of sober reason, and perceiving of how | Northern Indiana, where fhe cabins looked 
little consequence the points of dispute are in desolate and cheerless, and hardly fit for the 
themeel ves can hardly bring our- habitation of animals, much less for the 
selves to believe that the most important | genius “Homo.”—And these cabins are not 
doctrines of the Gospel were never made the the temporary homes, where the owners rest 
subject of more eager contentions than such | URtil they can do better, but have been the 
trifles as these ; and that for these the peace | residence of the inmates for more than a 
and unity of the church were violated, and | generation. Car loads of coke from Pitts- 
Christian charity, too, often utterly destroyed. burgh pass here every day for Milwaukee, 
But we should not forget that human nature | for the iron furnaces there. The distance is 








is still the same as it ever was; and that | £0 great we would hardly think it could pay 


though the controversies of one age may often 
appear ridiculous to another, the disposition 
to contend about trifles may remain un- 
changed. When once a flame is 
kindled, we cannot tell how far it may ex- 
tend.— Archbishop Whately. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 

Racixg, Wis., 1870. 
Our visit here, independent of some atten 
ant circumstances, has been a very pleasant 
one. I have endeavored to make a good use 
of my time in investigating different varieties | 
of grain, and the modes of culture incident 
to this country, and yesterday I visited a 
theese factory, with the examination of which 
Iwas much interested, as being a branch of 
industry that must eventually make a revolu- 
lion in the productions of this country. * * * 
Chicago has the name of being the greatest 
lumber market in the world, and the acres of 
boards which we saw piled within its limits 
would favor this idea. The lumber is brought 
there in vessels from the forests of Green Bay 
and Lake Superior, and is distributed through 
a large extent of country, by the almost in- 
numerable railroads which centre at Chicago. 
Racine is noted for its manufacture of wood 
into wagons, threshing machines, &c., which 
are shipped through the West in the same 


ior doing so; while scattered about through 
this country are acres of peat-land ; as though 
divine goodness had prepared a substitute for 
the fast decreasing wood of this section. 


In oue of my rambles on the shore of the 


lake, I metan old Bohemian who was gather- 
| ing drift-wood for his winter supply. 
by him Jaid his wooden shoes, lined with 
straw for stockings. 
tions, but as I could not make him under- 
g. | Stand me, I admired his foot-gear and left 


Near 


I asked him some ques- 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE 1WO AGED WIDOWS. 

While on a recent religious visit to the 
Sacs and Fox Indians on the lowa river, we 
held a meeting in a large unseated edifice a 
few miles south of their camp. There had 
never before been a Friends’ Meeting held in 
that part of the country. In the crowd I 
saw a plain bonnet of the olden style. 


When the meeting closed the dear aged 
Friend wearing it grasped my hand and said : 
“Tam a widow, and have my children settled 
about me. Another widow eighty-four years 
old, an Orthodox Friend, lives in Toledo, eight 
miles distant. She is a public Friend—we 
recognized each other by our plain bonnets, 
and felt drawn to visit each other, and soon 
to hold a little meeting, and we have con- 
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tinued to meet, first in my house, and after- 
ward in a school house, every two weeks for 
two years, and we have never been visited by 
a Friend from either branch of the Society— 
surely thee cannot leave without visiting us, 
and holdinga meeting.” Idid not see how to 
comply, but the subject took such hold on 
my mind that it became like a fire that I 
could not put out, and after bidding farewell 
I found it my duty to hasten the gait of our 
faithful horse, and overtook the plantation 
wagon, which contained within it enough to 
make a little meeting, and made an appoint- 
meut. The rain poured in torrents, but a 
goodly number were present of sober solid 
looking people, and it was a season of inward 
baptism and consolation, after which it seemed 
right to remain, and have general notice 
given for the following First-day at their 
regular meeting, in a commodious and neatly 
seated school house called Grandview, from 
the circumstance of its location on a bluff 
commanding an extensive prospect of a fer- 
tile and beautiful country, dotted over with 
habitations. At this meeting, which was full 
to overflowing, the venerable preacher was 
eo. and lifted up her voice tremulously, 

ut full of the precious unction of the Holy 
Spirit. What is a very remarkable and 
striking circumstance, these dear Friends had 
neither of them felt, until very recently, any 
liberty to question the other as to which 
branch of the Society of Friends they came 
from. The Friend we first met, Anna Yates, 
is seventy-four years of age, and a member 
of Concord Monthly Meeting, in the State of 
Ohio. Elizabeth Foster belongs to North 
Collins Monthly Meeting, in the State of 
New York. After this, way opened to hold 
two large meetings in the new Court House 
in Toledo, their county seat. If Friends who 
may see this would send to Joseph or Benja- 
min Yates, Taona City, Iowa, some stray 
numbers of the Intelligencer, or Scattered 
Seed, or the Children’s Friend, they might 
be like bread upon the water, and, like the 
rice cast upon the Nile, having the life of the 
bread in it. 

This settlement is about a day’s journey 
from the new monthly meeting at Marietta, 
in Marshall county, where Friends have just 
been building a very neat house thirty-six by 
twenty-six feet, and placed it on one of the 
finest building sites I have seen in the West, 
overlooking for ten miles and more the val- 
ley and forest along the winding Iowa river. 
Their first meeting in the new ard unfinished 
building was held on a First-day recently, 
and was compactly filled. We founda strong 
interest here in the subject of First-day 
School, and as Friends at the new meeting, 
at Highland, have organized one, we hope 





these and ours at Prairie Grove may be able 
to co-operate, so as to awaken in each other 
an increasing interest in the precious vitaliz- 
ing testimonies of truth, which we as a peo- 
ple profess to bear to the world. 

Iowa, 10th mo., 1870. J. A. D. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CANADA HALF-YEAR’S MEETING. 

Canada Half-Year’s Meeting of Friends 
was held at Yonge Street, on the 26th of 
Ninth month, 1870. The Meeting for Min- 
isters and Elders, Seventh-day preceding, con- 
venel under a solemn covering. Feeling 
allusion was made to the vacant seats, as three 
of our ancient worthies had been called from 
works to rewards since our last gathering, and 
a hope was expressed that there were those 
amongst us on whose shoulders their mantles 
had fallen. Attention was called to the ne- 
cessity of watchfulness on our part to be pre- 

ared for so high a trust, and that it was only 
through faithfulness and careful watching 
that Elisha received the mantle of Elijah; 
neither could we receive it in a state of care- 
less waiting, but we must watch for the arising 
of truth in our own souls, and follow the lead- 
ings of the Holy Spirit with all diligence. 
Public meeting on First-day was a favored 
season; although the morning was rainy, a 
goodly number assembled, whose quiet order- 
ly demeanor bespoke that they had come with 
a good intent. Aftera time of solemn silence, 
the Master was pleased to make Himself 
known, and gospel truths were freely pro- 
claimed by several whose lips seemed touched 
as with a live coal from off the holy altar. 
Towards the close our attention was called to 
the labor and attainments of a Christian life, 
which was explained by comparing it to 
natural things; that as the mountains were 
formed of grains of sand, and the ocean of 
drops of water, so was the whole sum of a 
Christian’s life made up of small things, such 
as acts of dedication to the pointings of duty 
in little things, little acts of kindness to our 
fellow-man, little acts of forgiveness to the 
erring, and casting a mantle of charity over 
their weaknesses. 

The meeting on Second-day for the affairs 
of Society was one to be remembered ; the 
business was transacted in sisterly love and 
condescension. After it was gone through, a 
dear aged mother addressed us with much 
feeling, telling us that in all probability it was 
the last time that she should meet with us on 
such an occasion. She endeavored to con- 
vince us of the necessity of laboring while it 
is day, while time and opportunity are afforded 
us; that the present time only is ours, for be- 
hold, the night cometh, wherein no man can 
work. She encouraged mothers to a faithful 
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performance of their duty towards their pre- 
cious children, and affectionately invited the 
beloved youth to come forward in the Lord’s 
cause while in the morning of their days, 
which would not only strengthen and enable 
them to bear the many trials and crosses in- 
cident to human life, but would fit and pre- 
pare them for heavenly enjoyment. 
It was truly encouraging to see so many 
young mothers present, accompanied by their 
ittle ones, and one of the number was enabled 
to portray the great responsibility of training 
the infant mind, and moulding the character 
for the higher duties of life. She dwelt with 
much feeling on the necessity of a careful 
watchfulness in mothers that their example 
did not counteract their precepts, as the ten- 
der susceptible mind of the child wil] much 
more likely be influenced by the former ; that 
it would be of no use for a mother to tell the 
child that it was wrong to get angry and 
k unkindly, while her example was to 
e reverse. It was truly a tendering season, 
wherein the mantle of Divine love was spread 
over us, and we could say with the Apostle, 
“It was good for us tobe there.” FE. B. 


cineca 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A _ FIRST-DAY 
SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Having been permitted to see the note-book 
of a teacher of a First-day School, it was 
found to contain so many gems that the privi- 
lege was asked of transcribing them. . They 
were not designed for publication, as they 
were thought to have done their work. Doubt- 
less such teachings as they note, but which 
were filled out with communings between 
teacher and pupils which must ever remain 
unwritten, must have done a work which will 
show upon the future character and lives of 
the tender plants thus richly watered, and 
will enable those who are so engaged, when 
their stewardship shall be required of them, 
tosay: “I have occupied my talent in en- 
deavoring to feed ‘thy lambs.’” Will not the 
talent be found indeed doubled? Sometimes 
the question is asked of First-day School 
teachers, “ What do you teach?” and some- 
times embarrassment has been evident at the 
difficulty of answering the question so as to 
be fully understood. If the answer should 
be, “ We endeavor to make our lessons im- 
pressive respecting the beauty and attractive- 
ness of goodness,” the feeling then is: “ Why 
take such work from parents, and release 
them from responsibility?” The work is not 
taken from them, for there are numberless 
parents, who, if their voices could be heard, 
would tell others, as they have done the teach- 
ers, that they have assisted them in their du- 
ties:to their children, rendering the little ones 
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more tender and susceptible to loving teach- 
ings, and that they had felt a deeper responsi- 
bility to rest upon themselves. Other in- 
quirers respecting the teachings of these 
schools, when told that lessons from the Bible 
are taken and commented upon, are immedi- 
ately fearful that outward teaching was taking 
the place of spiritual, and certain doctrines 
and creeds might be taught, antagonistic to 
Friends’ views with regard to the teachings 
of the Holy Spirit. These notes may perhaps 
lead such inquirers to have a glimpse of the 
sanctum, where teacher and pupils are linked 
lovingly together with a confidence that en- 
ables the teacher to be a valuable counsellor 
and friend. Sometimes earnest and devoted 
teachers feel that there is a sympathy ever 
open to them. Again, with some the work of 
teaching has been undertaken in great humil- 
ity and fear, and it is the experience of many 
teachers, that they have found strength for 
their work to their own astonishment, and 
acknowledging the source from whence help 
came, have felt that they were the ones that 
were being taught. There is an increasing 
interest in the subject, as it becomes better 
known, and we trust there will be a caution 
felt by those who know only superficially of 
its workings, that they hurt not by disappro- 
val the little ones, who are laboring in ac- 
cordance with what they feel to be right. 
Notes. “The subject: The sojourn of Moses 
upon the Mount, and the evidence upon his 
return that he had been with God; they knew 
it by the brightness upon his face. I spoke 
of this, as applicable to other instances, and 
quoted the words of a little girl, whose mother 
in a time of trial had retired for communion 
with the Source of Strength, and was greeted 
upon her return with the lovingly whispered 
words: “ Mamma, I know that you have been 
with God; I see it in your face.” The times 
of especial rapture, of richest communion, we 
cannot always secure, but we can always draw 
near to our Father to wait for such; and 
whatever we receive, we should cherish,—not 
seek to dissipate. If our hearts are in the 
right state, we shall always bear with us some 
evidence thereof. One had, in alluding to 
the beautiful close of one whom we knew, 
said: “ How pleasant it would be to die as 
she died.” I wanted us to look at the subject 
in its right light, and, while realizing the un- 
certainty of all things here, yet to aim to think 
less of dying, and more of living. It is im- 
possible for us to learn how to die, but each 
one of us can learn how to live; and if that 
be gained, the end will be well. We think of 
the death-bed scenes we have witnessed, or of 
which we have heard, and we wish that ours 
could be like these; yet these beautiful end- 
ings are blessings and privileges which we 
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cannot control, and which we cannot learn to 
imitate. It is in the power of eack to secure 
peace at the end, and the blessing beyond ; 
and with the reality of living so near to our 
Father, that we can 
‘* Praise Him for all that is past, 
And bless Him for all that’s to come,’’ 

We shall not dread the event, or recoil from 
the name of death, neither be inclined to lay 
too much stress upon the manner of passing 
from this world. Death comes to many un- 
expectedly, and with no time for expression ; 
with mauy, the mind is clouded, and the 
power of action taken away ; with others, the 
peculiarity of the disease, affecting the nervous 
system, although not destroying the mental 
powers, makes the clearness and tranquility 
manifested in some an impessibility with 
these; and while there have been countless 
blessed and beautiful passings away, there 
have been countless others, blest at the end 
of true Christian warfare, yet not beautiful 
at the time, in the sense in which we 
have been using the expression. We cannot 
learn how to die, but we can learn how to 
live, and that will remove all the trouble. 

I lingered again upon John, 9th chapter, 
verse 3, dwelling further upon the uses of 
trial and disappointment, that “ The works of 
God might be made manifest.” Read as 
references Psalms cxix. 67, and xix. 9 to 14. 
Spoke of the judgments herein alluded to, as 
punishments for our wrong doing, sometimes 
warnings after a first or slight transgression ; 
to be desired as turning us away from the 
wrong, and bringing the reward to “ him that 
overcometh.” Sometimes the warning may 
be to reveal a wrong or a danger of which we 
were not aware, as little children learn by the 
= of burning, to avoid the fire, lamp, &c. 

any a secret fault has been brought to view, 
many a soul purified by these judgments, for 
transgressing either physical or moral laws. 
Sometimes we Gan see why they come, but 
often we can only receive them in trusting 
faith, a3 trials for our strength, “that the 
works of God may be made manifest.” Their 
effect, if rightly received, must always be 
purifying and strengthening. I returned to 
the subject of the blind man at Siloam, spoke 
of this pool as connected with the pool of Be- 
thesda. Recalled the healing there performed 
as narrated in chap. 5, also the meaning of 
the name,—House of Mercy,—and the lesson 
learned for ourselves: the fountain of healing 
open for all, in which not only the first seek- 
ing aid, but all who would, could be made 
whole. In tha healing of the blind man, I 
called attention to his unquestioning obedi- 
ence,—the requisition upon which all de- 
_— and in this connection I spoke of 

oses’ action with the waters of Marah, and 
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recalled the command given to Naaman, to 
“wash and be clean.” In no one of these 
instances was the act performed efficacious in 
itself. It was but a test of obedience, with- 
out which no reward could be realized. 
Matthew ix. 29 shows the test: “ According 
to your faith, be it unto you.” Had they 
claimed greater faith than they possessed, the 
blind eyes could mot then have been opened. 
I spoke of all these instances in the outward 
first; then alluded to the comparison with 
the inward or spiritual opening of blind eyes. 
Mark viii., 22 to 25, is often dwelt upon in 
this connection; the gradual work being so 
clearly pictured therein. It is not to be ex- 
pected that our eyes will be opened at once 
to perceive the way in all its clearness and 
beauty ; it often needs that to have the vision 
cleared, the Healer must again and again put 
His hand upon the eyes. All are not tried 
alike, but the test of patience and faith should 
work in all for good. 

Speaking of spiritual enlightenment, I 
turned to the first chapter of John, asking 
for an instance therein, and was promptly re- 
ferred (by a pupil) to Nathaniel, verse 46, 
then to chap. xx., where in like manner the 
clear impression upon Thomas was noted, the 
blessing for those “ who have not seen” (that 
is outwardly), and “ yet have believed,” com- 
mented upon, and the definition of faith re- 
called—Hebrews xi. 1. Luke, chap. xxiv., 
afforded another instance, and the disciples 
walking to Emmaus were quickly cited (by 
pupils), with the particularly expressive 
verses, 16th and 31st. We dwelt awhile upon 
this walk, the warming of the hearts at the 
Master’s presence, even though they knew 
Him not; their cherishing the feeling, con- 
straining Him to tarry with them, and their 
reward,—His being made known in “ break- 
ing of bread,” when their eyes were opened, 
and they knew Him. The especial moment 
of rapture passed, but the refreshment and 
comfort remained with them, and they were 
able to tell for the encouragement of others, 
“ what things were done in the way.” Urged 
again, as I had done at other times, that the 
seasons should not be neglected in which we 
felt “our hearts burn within us.” The good 
feeling always indicates the Master’s presence, 
and if we cherish it, it will lead to spiritual 
refreshment and help. He is often walking 
with us, when we know Him not; but let us 
always keep our hearts ready for the recog- 
nition, keep the heart warm towards Him, 
and ready to burn at His coming.” 

These extracts might be extended greatly, 
the value and preciousness of silent waiting 
upon God being made particularly impressive, 
but we trust that enough has been given to 
show that the tenor of such teaching is to 
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draw the young mind to love the truth that 
is the foundation of our faith. “The Word 
is nigh thee, even in thy heart.” ’Tis true, 
all teachers have not the experience mani- 
fested by the one from whose note-hook I 
have copied, but there are Conferences, in 
which the young and inexperienced but ear- 
nest and devoted ones are encouraged; and 
doing the little their hands find to do, they 
advance in knowledge of the best things. 
Would that all could join in bidding the 

God-speed ! M. 

10th mo. 28, 1870. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


Of late I have very often felt, as if the high- 
est state that man is capable of attaining, is 
an habitual sense of the Divine Presence. 
This is of value, and though under it we may 
feel our poverty and weakness to be great, 
even so great that we feel that no good thing 
dwelt in us, yet, my child, if this be thy lot, 
rest assured thou art not cast off from under 
the Father’s care. Jesus said, “ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit, for theirs isthe kingdom of 
heaven.” Other blessings, too, rich blessings 
are promised to the meek, to the mourner, to 
those who hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, to the merciful and tothe pure in heart. 
Now for a self-examination. Arewe “poor in 
spirit,” mourning on account of our shortcom- 
ings? Do we feel that we have no might of our 
own? Do we hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness rather than for the bread that per- 
isheth? Are we merciful, and do we labor 
after purity of heart? If, in this examination, 
we find that all our answers cannot be in the 
affirmative, what remains for us to do but to 
labor after a state of increased watchfulness 
and passiveness under the operations of the 
heavenly leaven, which, if allowed to work, 
will surely bring even the whole man into its 
own nature. When the child-jike state is wit- 
nessed by any of the children of men, it is 
then they are set in the midst, with the lan- 
guage, “of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Thy letter has just arrived. I feel my weak- 
ness as a correspondent, but, stimulated by 
love, I give such as I have, remembering the 
exhortation, “ from the needy turn not thou 
away.” Though my offering may be but as 
the widow’s mite, it may answer its appointed 
purpose. 


I am persuaded, my dear friend, that there 
is nothing worthy of our pursuit but to obtain 


the favor of God, and that this can only be 
our happy experience by obeying His com- 
mands, Even when very repugnant to our 
natures, there is every encouragement to be 
faithful, for He richly rewards all who are, 
May we be attentive to all the dictates of the 
Spirit of Truth. Ithink many have sustained 
a loss by not obeying the command, “Salute 
no one by the way.” There are seasons when 
the growth of the best life is promoted by at- 
tention to this injunction, and yet there is 
need of care on this hand also; for we are so- 
cial beings, and have social duties to perform. 
If, in our social visiting, we are careful to keep 
within the preserving influence of heavenly 
Love, neither the wine nor the oil will be 
hurt, but we will often, even without knowing 
it, be instrumental in lifting up the heavy- 
hearted, and in strengthening those who may 
be ready to faint. Let us, under all circum- 
stances, remember that it is to the waiting 
state, a renewal of strength is promised. And 
this waiting, retired state may be known as 
fully when mingling with our friends socially, 
as when outwardly retired and alone. I have 


joy in believing that the language, “When 
thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut the door,” &c., admits of a 
spiritual understanding, and that the command 
can be obeyed, whatever circumstances may 
surround it. 
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MARRIED. 


READ—KENDALL.—On the 4th of Tenth month, 
1870, under the care of Exeter Monthly Meeting, 
Frank Read, formerly of Bristol, England, to Mary 
Louisa Kendall, of Reading, Pa. 

MORRIS—WHITE.—On the 13th of Tenth month, 
1870, under the care of Fallowfield Mouthly Meeting, 
Samuel Morris, of Valley Trap, to Ruth Anna White, 
daughter of John White, of Londonderry; all of 
Chester County. 

LONGSTRETH — LONGSTRETH.— At German- 
town, op the 25th of Tenth month, 1870, according 
to the order of the Society of Friends, John L. Long- 
streth, to Rachel O., daughter of Lydia and the late 
Thos. B. Longstreth, all of Philadelphia. 

——-49 

JONES.—On the 12th of Second month, 1870, at 
her residence near Camden, Jay Co., Ind., Lydia 
V., wife of John D. Jones, and daughter of Jesse 
aud Lydia Vare, formerly of Bedford Co., Pa., in 
the 73d year of her age; a member of Camden Pre- 
parative and White Water Monthly Meeting. The 
memory of our dear friend is very precious. She 
possessed an amiable and gentle spirit, which she 
manifested through her last severe illness, in bear- 
ing her intense sufferings with great Christian forti- 
tude and resignation. 

BIRDSALL.—Near Balbec, Jay Co., Ind., on the 
5th of Tenth month, 1870, at her residence, Ann P., 
wife of William P. Birdsal), and daughter of Nathan 
and Hannah Graves, formerly of Delaware, in her 
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53d year; a member of Camden and White Water 
Monthly Mesting. Through an illness of intense 
suffering, she was resigned and patient, and often 
desired her husband and son to rely on Divine 
power, which would support them through their 
afflictions. Thus has passed away one whose quiet 
demeanor and comforting words to the afflicted will 
be long cherished by a large number of friends and 
neighbors. To the poor and offcast, her charities 
and sympathies were particularly extended, 

MOUNCE.—At Mallica Hill, N. J., Tenth month 
23d, 1870, Anna, wife of Peter Mounce, in the 78th 
year of her age; a member of Piles Grove Monthly 
Meeting. 

STACKHOUSE.—At her residence in Bucks Co., 
Pa., on the 22d of Tenth month, 1870, Ann, wife of 
Henry W. Stackhouse and daughter of William 
Satterthwaite, in the 4lst year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Falls Monthly Meeting. 

COOK.—At the residence of his daughter, Lewisa 
Brosius, Knox Township, Columbiana Co., Ohio, on 
the 19th of Tenth month, 1870, Caleb Cook, in the 
82d year of his age. He was born in Chester Co., 
Pa., and resided near Salem for the past 35 years. 

nse 
I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipp’d shell ; 
To which, in silence hush’d, his very soul 
Listened intensely! and hia countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard, sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
Even such a shell the universe itself 
Is to the ear of faith. — Wordsworth. 
——_——-.-. 49 —e= 
LOVE FOR HUMANITY. 


The obligation to cherish a sentiment of 
affection towards mankind appears at the 
first glance so difficult a task, that we are 
usually content to affirm it as aduty, without 
making any special efforts to put it into prac- 
tice. It is easy to love our kindred, to be 
grateful to those who aid us, to honor genius 
and worth; but to respect a// men, to love 
the unworthy, and to esteem those of whom 
we are ignorant, seems so impracticable an 
undertaking, that we shrink from attempting 
it. Were this the case, however, it would at 
once cease to be a duty, as nothing is ever 
required of us which we cannot perform ; and 
it is therefore important that the ground of 
this obligation should be examined. It is 
true that we have no direct control over our 
affections. No effort of the will can compel 
the heart to love. That emotion must be in- 
voluntary, and its whole value is in its spon- 
taneity. Yet this does not absolve us from 
the obligation. There are duties which, if 
performed, will so act upon the affections as 
to create the love that is due; and it is in 
these indirect but efficient methods, that the 
means of fulfilling this obligation are found. 
In the family, if love between parents and 
children or brothers and sisters, fails to warm 


and elevate, it is because the duties are not 
performed that belong to the various rela- 
tions of the household. Let these be con- 
scientiously fulfilled, and the affection which 
was obstructed by selfishness will flow in rich 
streams, ennobling every life. So with the 
love that we owe to others, though we cannot 
by any volition call it into existence, yet by 
carefully observing the duties that belong to 
the relation—whether it be that of neighbor, 
friend or fellow-citizen—affection will surely 
follow. 

Equally does this truth apply to the love 
we owe to humanity at large. The bond of 
union between man and man is that of mu- 
tual respect, and there are two courses which, 
if carefully observed, will implant within us 
that respect for every human being which is 
the foundation of the love we owe to humani- 
ty. One of these is a consideration of the 
real greatness of human nature; the other a 
performance of all the acts of kindness and 
good-will that are within our power. One 
need of our times is the appreciation of the 
real worth of man. 

The honor so generally accorded to great 
men is apt to be at the expense of all others, 
but, rightly regarded, these would exalt our 
estimate of the whole race, as showing some 
glimpses of the power which exists in it, and 
may be developed to ‘ar greater extent. We 
reverence childhood, because it contains the 
germs of all that is noble in man, and we 
should likewise honor every man as holding 
within him the principle of growth, which in 
its further developments so greatly excites 
our admiration. The sense of duty, the pow- 
er of discerning and choosing between right 
and wrong, inherent in every man, is the 
highest faculty of which we can conceive, and 
may well serve to bind us in a common 
brotherhood. Before this great and univers- 
al possession all distinctions of wealth or 
greatness will fade. : 

Such reflections, if cherished, and carried 
out, cannot fail to inspire a respect for hu- 
manity, that will prove a fruitful source of 
the love which we owe to our race. But 
there is another and more potent means of 
strengthening that affection, which consists 
in active efforts for the good ofall. Proba- 
bly there is no one who fully exerts all the 
power he possesses in any direction; but in 
the way of benefiting our race, we all come 
grea‘ly short of our possibilities. Those im- 
mediately around us claim our first regard, 
and the duties of friendship and citizenship 
bring their own reward. But we also have 
obligations towards those far removed from 
us by distance and by character. Where our 
presence cannot go, our charities may, and the 
spirit of philanthropy knows no limit of space. 
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Especially to those who may seem to have|and from our Australian colonies. The ios 
forfeited their claim to our regard by their | original projectors of a railway over the oA 


misdeeds, do we owe duties, which, if fulfilled, 
will excite within us the sentiments of com- 
passion and love. Virtue is like a ladder, 
upon which all who are above should lend a 
helping hand to those below. The spirit of 
love for humanity will enable us to exert a 
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ty will be a great means of developing and 
improving the race and increasing its happi- 
ness.— Public Ledger. 
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coasts, and the route would almost certainly 
command the mail and passenger traffic be- 
tween Peru and Chili and Europe—possibly 
would supply another practicable road to 


specimen from the beach-drift, or pluck it 
from the rocks, endeavor to tell on what dis- 
tant strand it is obedient to the pulsing 
waves, or perchance attracts other eyes. 
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very difficult section in the Vargara ravine, | himself to particular districts, but endeavors, . 
where there is a difference of level of 790 me- | either by personal inspection or else through oa 
tres in a distance of 10 kilometres, which | the labor and courtesy of others, to ascertain - 
gives a grade of 70 in 1,000. Thus the un-| what forms, seemingly familiar or entirely a 
dertaking will not be on the scale of the| diverse, may grow abroad. The deeper sound- < 
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to the Government of Chili. No doubt, | gin in climatic influences. It becomes a most a 
small as the work comparatively is, it may | fascinating study to endeavor to join the sepa- 
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come upon it; but there are many objects of | series of specimens, the probable method of : 
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opened up. There is a considerable trade | Let us see in what kinds there are correspond- 
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Thecoast of New England presents as great a 
diversity in outline and in character as per- 
haps can be found in the same length of the 
Atlantic shore. We have here the deep in- 
lets like Norwegian fiords in Maine ; the bold 
rocky promontcries of Massachusetts varied 
with the almost level and smooth sands of 
the South. The noblest in size, as well as 
most beautiful in color and features, are the 
algee which are to be met with throughout 
this wide range. The would-be successful col- 
lector must resort to the dredging apparatus, 
and like the shell collector needs a strong 
arm and abundance of patient toil to serve 
him ; else he must wait some violent storm, 
which shall break from their deeper moorings 
those more valuable weeds which only can 
grow perfectly and develop themselves entire- 
ly far below the surface, where the sun’s rays 
but feebly penetrate and the water i3 of a 
nearly uniform temperature. Some wonder- 
ful waifs are occasionally met with in this 
way by visiting the beaches and picking over 
the waste with scrupulous care. In the 
warmer waters of the Southern States, like 
those on the Florida Keys, there may be 
sought singular kinds resembling corals, for 
which they were formerly mistaken by La- 
mouroux, some of exquisite beauty in design 
and shape. Some of these are found growing 
from the base of a Gorgonia or sea-fan, and 
secreting from the ocean their covering of 
lime. And others of richest green creep over 
the sand beneath the water, and throw up a 
turf as verdant as that which clothes the 
most luxuriant pastures. This field of bo- 
tanical enquiry is yet open, and many a de- 
sirable harvest can be reaped, from season to 
season, out of the treasures of the deep, and 
the yet undiscovered or little known species 
of New England attract the deserved atten- 
tion of the casual visitor or of the sedulous 
student. 

Let then the season be summer, the warm 
days of June, wnen many people as natural- 
ly resort to the seaside as if the custom were 
instinctive and migratory. To some the 
scenery is the same and familiar, and the cool 
air is the main thing to be realized ; to others, 
though familiar yet ever new, and to others 
every object, however minute, is novel. The 
very rocks and cliffs are different in looks, 
composition and general features; the sand 
composed of curious minerals, tiny shells and 
comminuted fragments; the wild flowers 
weird and unusual; the thick leaved and prick- 
ly seeded plants thriving within the spray’s 
reach ; the beach cumbered with prodnctions 
of the sea — mineral, animal, vegetable— 
thrown in wild confusion. Who, for the first 
time, is not moved with wonder at these sea- 
weeds? Who would not wish to become bet- 


ter acquainted? And no wonder so ae 
are gathered, floated out into shape, dried, 
pressed and carefully laid away, silent wit- 
nesses that beauty and utility are often com- 
bined where little dreamed of. The interest 
increases with each coming season; the prac- 
tised eye soon learns to discriminate ; the cul- 
tivated taste finds the most propitious time 
of the year for collecting, and such trifles, 
employed at first to while away an hour or 
two, are often found indispensable and aux- 
iliary to the very enjoyment of life. 

Suppose we start on a walk for some 
gravelly beach contiguous to some town or 
city, and removed from it by the interventions 
of wild pastures, rocky and almost desolate, 
or by some level, wide extended marsh. At 
any season of the year, when walking is prac- 
ticable, the botanist who accompanies you, 
can point out abundant objects of interest 
long before you come within sea range. The 
intervening space proves not so dreary or 
desolate as it appears, for often our most in- 
teresting and best friends have the rudest ex- 
terior. Perhaps he knows something about 
the lichens, those dull green, grayish, yellow, 
bright orange, black crusts, scales, fringes, 
torn, ragged felts; or perchance those dry, 
crisp, brittle, crimson tipped, blunt tipped, 
sharp pointed, branching anomalies which 
cover many an acre of sterility where nothing 
else grows, and where the surfaces of rocks 
and the rough bark of trees cannot offer them 
any chance. He will be able to introduce 
you through these desiccated and seemingly 
lifeless plants, the lineal descendants of the 
first forms of vegetation which appeared on 
the dry and solid earth, to the wonderful and 
more grotesque, more developed, sometimes 
enormous sea-weeds which, at the birth of 
Creation, sprung into activity as plants in the 
“ waters which covered the face of the deep.” 
Nay, you need not heed these unless you 
choose, although within every one of them 
lies enfolded a wondrous tale, locking up in 
the recesses of their natures, health and heal- 
ing and joy. Notice too as you walk, the fair 
flowers springing up on every side. If au- 
tumn, or early winter, a bright October’s day 
or a green Christmas, you may yet find for 
your admiration such seed-vessels, such starry 
calyces, such feathered down, such inimitable 
trifles as no gold could purchase or art fabri- 
cate. 

Such rough and confused pasture lands lie 
between Rockport and the sea; between 
Gloucester, between Marblehead, Cohasset, 
Scituate and many famous places, and the 
beating ocean. By the very marge of one 
such beach I have found plants seen nowhere 
else by me except on mountain sides. Think 
of Rockport in July, lovely in the masses of 
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mountain laurel, and this fine native shrub 
opening its clusters of flowers within sight of 
the very sea. From the land side the very 
odors of Araby the Blest come over the Man- 
chester and Gloucester waters from the mag- 
nolia, and gladdens the heart of the returning 
fisherman. The very rocks, worn smooth by 
the surf and rounded and polished, extends 
just so far inland, which the closely attached 
lichen defines by its persistence in bright yel- 
low colors in the strict line of terrestrial and 
maritime growth. They stand there patient 
sentinels to denote that the floods shall no 
more cover the earth; the lichen the earth’s 
plant,and the alga the sea’s plant, approxi- 
mate and almost kiss each other in approach. 
Nothing higher in the scale of organization 
ventures so near; not the sedge, bulrush, or 
hardiest grass dare grow so close to the waves. 
Nor are lichen and alga far removed in con- 
sanguity ; in structural difference something ; 
some more exposure to sun and rain, to snow 
and ice, to heat and cold, in existence and 
continued individual life vastly more in favor 
of the little crusted slow-growing lichen, pa- 
tient, untiring, serenely beautiful, doing by 
day and night its usual work and breaking 
down the hardest and most obdurate rock 
formations by the gentlest persuasion of its 
constant presence to aid the atmospheric 
influences. 

The alge are so diverse in their forms, and 
so many in number, computing only the pre- 
cise kinds or species, to say nothing of innu- 
merable varieties, many of which have been 
separately and minutely described, that in 
order to facilitate the labor of finding out 
what they are it has been found best to divide 
them into three great groups known by the 
color of their seed-vessels. But as it is not 
always possible to find their seed vessels, or 
even those minuter parts which though not 
seeds serve for similar purposes, because like 
other plants, and what we call flowers or 
flowering plants, these too have particular 
seasons of the year when they produce them, 
so to look for strawberries after the vines have 
done bearing would be precisely like looking 
for seed-vessels on sea-weeds when they had 
passed the season. Some kinds, too, like some 
other and higher plants, never bear any seeds 
in our latitudes, but such seed bearing plants 
must be sought elsewhere. Fortunately in 
this dilemna the chances of success are in our 
favor, and the usual color of the sea-weed 
corresponds with the color of the seed it 
bears. The rosy or red-seeded alge are usu- 
ally the most popular because the prettiest ; 
but others, even the black or fuscous seeded 
alge have many claims on our attention. I 
will venture, however, to set both these kinds 
aside for awhile, and speak first of the green- 
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seeded alge, the Chlorosperma, as they are 
called in the books. 
(To be continued.) 





SLATE PENCILS. 


Twenty years ago all the slate pencils used 
were manufactured in Germany, which then 
supplied America with this commodity. In 
1850, there was a young man living in West 
Rutland, Vt., eighteen years of age, who dis- 
covered a supply of stone for making a first- 
class article of slate pencils. He began by 
whittling out the pencils and selling them to 
school children. Being a better article than 
that for sale in the stores, he found a ready 
sale for all he could whittle out. 

This quarry of slate pencil stone was sit- 
uated in a large ravine, four miles north of 
Castleton, Vt., near Bomoseen Lake. The 
land on which it was situated was for sale at 
one hundred dollars. He purchased it, and 
began operations by sawing out the pencils 
and whittling them round. 

The business of making them grew im- 


mensely on his hands, so that it was impossi-— 


ble to keep a clean order book. 

Machinery was invented to facilitate the 
process, which enormously increases the pro- 
duction of pencils. At present the quarry 
and mills are owned by a joint stock com- 
pany. They are valued at three hundred 
thousand dollars. From fifty to one hundred 
thousand pencils are turned out daily, and 
upward of a hundred hands are employed in 
the quarry and in the mill. 

After the stone is quarried it passes through 
four processes before it is made into pencils. 
It is sawn into rectangular blocks five inches 
by seven, and split by hand into slabs of the 
same length and breadth, which are carefully 
assorted. These slabs pass through a machine 
which shaves them all to the uniform thick- 
ness of a quarter of an inch, when they are 
ready for the final process. 

The machinery for reducing these slabs to 
pencils, consists of iron plates fitted to receive 
them, fastened to an endless chain which 
passes over rollers at either end. 

These plates, of which there are about 
twenty on a chain, each receive a slab, and as 
it passes from one roller to the other the pen- 
cils are cut and rounded out half way to com- 
pletion by semi-circular knives; a dozen dif- 
ferent sets of knives being firmly fastened 
above them. 

The slabs are then turned over and passed 
back through another machine exactly simi- 
lar, and a perfect pencil is the product. 

They are couuted out by children and 
packed one huudred in a box. The pencils 
are sold by the manufacturers at half a cent 
a piece or fifty cents a box, or ten times the 
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cost of slate pencils in Germany, where onc 
thousand can be bought for less than fifty 
cents. Being made from a superior article of ; 
stone they are used throughout the United | 
Stases in preference to those imported from 
Germany. 
The slate pencil business, like the pin busi- | 
ness, is a small one in itself, but becomes large | 
where it is necessary to supply all the school 
children in America with pencils. Twenty | 
years ago the whole idea of it was in the brain 
of a young Yankee boy. To day it is a busi- | 
ness involving over a quarter million of! 
money. It has been and will continue to be | 
a profitable business, as this is the only quarry | 
and slate pencil mill in the United States. ~ | 
Besides manufacturing the pencils the firm 
have a mill for grinding the stone to flour, ! 
bolting it finer than fine flour, to be used in! 
the process of manufacturing paper, especially | 
wall paper. This flour sells for twenty dollars 
aton. ‘The stove from which the pencils are 
made contains upwards of thirty per cent. of 
alumina, from five to eight per cent. more 


‘than the stone from which slate pencils are 


manufaciured in Scotland. The company 
are putting up buildings, and will soon be 
manufacturing alum on a large scale.—Sci. 
Amer. 
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TWO HOMES. 


Two home; among the mountains stood, 
And both had goodly lands ; 

One looked upon the inland fields, 
One watched the white beached sands, 


And caught from south and caught from north 
A view of misty hills, 

And river-threaded valleys flecked 
With busy, toiling mills. 


One house stood forth as if it scorned 
The shrinking orchard'’s shade ; 

And straight and trim from coor to gate 
The smooth brick walk was laid. 


No flowers bloomed ; the lawn was smooth 
As velvet from the loom; 

And down the lane some poplars stocd 
In stiff and stately gloom. 


The robin at his peril sang 
Among the cherry trees ; 

The very cornfields seemed to hate 
The free and easy breeze. 


The cows were of superior breed, 
The horses strong and sleek ; 
The good wife—ever at her work— 

A woman sad and meek. 


The man himself an honest man, 
Whose children knew the birch ; 

Hard. working, sober, fair in deal, 
And always prompt at church. 


The other home, through bloom and bough, 
Played bo-peep with the sea ; 

Round columned porch the jessamine sweet 
Crept green and fragrantly. 


The birds came fearlessly to stay, 
And white hands, deft and fairy, 

To warbled song and step of health, 
Made butter io the dairy. 


The simple rooms were sweet and rich 
With gleanings from the wood, 
The hills, the sea, and everything 
Of beauty and of good. 


The poet’s book, the artist’s gem, 
Each for its own high sake, 

And the gladsome music everywhere 
Which happy children make. 

One man his austere precepts held 
E’en higher than bis gold, 

Yet lived, beneath his thrift and calm, 
Impoverished and cold. 


The other shed an influence sweet, 
Nor felt, nor knew the thrall, 
For one loved God in church and creed, 
And one loved God in all. 
—Hearth and Home. 
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THE FATHERLESS. 


Speak softly to the fatherless, 
And check the harsh reply 

That sends the crimson to the cheek, 
The tear-drop to the eye, 


They have a weight of loneliness 
In this cold world to bear; 

Then gently raise the tender bud, 
The drooping floweret spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless ; 
The lowliest of the band 
God holdeth, as the waters, 
In the hollow of His hand. 
*Tis sad to see life’s evening sun 
Go down in sorrow’s shroud ; 
But sadder still when morning’s dawn 
Is darkened by a cloud. 


Look mildly on the fatherless : 
Ye may have power to while 
Their hearts from sadden’d memory 
By the magic of a smile. 


Deal gently with these little ones ; 
Be pitiful; and He, 

The Friend and Father of us all, 
Shall gently deal with thee. 


—Exchange Paper. 


ania iva 
IN LATE AUTUMN, 


Primrose and cowslip have I gathered here, 
Anemone and hiding violet, 

When April sang the Spring song of the year ; 
Now a}l is changed; the Autumn day is wet 
With clouds blown from the west, and vapors fold 
Over the dropping woods and vacant wold ; 

The latest flower of the field is dead ; 

The birds that sang to me are mute or fled, 

Save one that !ike a larger berry clings 

On the green holly bush, and sings and sings 

A farewell to the sun that, low and pale, 
| Lighters a wild sky like a distaut fire ; 

The wind beats on the tree-tops like a flail, 
And strews the red leaves in the pools and mire. 


—Cornhill Magazine. 


Lyncu. 


Bg good, my dear, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long ; 

And so make life, death, and the vast Forever 

One grand, sweet song. —Charles Kiugsley. 
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Suen Tho Rpnctenen. and the Government evidently expects an- 
THE POLITICAL IMPORTANCE OF TREES. | other, forit has suspended the preparations fora 
The Government of India will, we imagine, | Durbar which was to have been one of unusual 
be very soon compelled to perform one of those | magnificence. Every chief must have brought 
acts of high-handed but intelligent and benefi- | an army of followers to do honor to the Em- 
cent despotism, which are the justifications of | press’s son, and the risk of moving perhaps 
itsrule. Unless we are greatly mistaken as to | a quarter of a million of men across a country 
the meaning of symptoms which we have | thus distressed, and then camping them on 
watched closely for nearly a quarter of a cen- | one of the few plains sure to be fertile, but 
tury, the highest virtue of our rule on that | sure also to be exhausted by the concourse, 
continent is itself introducing a new and most | was too great to be encountered. The Goy- 
serious evil. We have established and are | ernment, therefore, wisely postponed a some- 
maintaining throughout India a security for | what useless ceremony, and is, we hear, warn- 
life and Esseesty formerly unknown, and that | ing its feudatories in urgent tones to prepare 
security has been followed by a steady increase | for the possible disaster. 
in population, the extent of which is still only | If the theory of denudation is correct, of 
guessed at, but which will one day be found | which there seems to be little doubt, and if 
to be as great as the increase in any race, ex-| the plains of Northern India are really be- 
cept only the one which speaks Mnglish. Two- | coming bare, of which there is considerable 
thirds of this population live by cultivating | evidence, the evil, unless checked, may go 
the soil, and the{masses of agriculturalists, as | very far. We have no wish to speak abso- 
they increase, press more and more upon the | lutely upon a subject which requires much 
wild lands, swarm up the hills, pareaway the | more inquiry, but there certainly exists a 
jungle, and sure of their crop, whatever its | strong antecedent probability that the strip- 
value, cultivate almost as closely as Chinese. | ping of a country is most injurious to its pros- 
At the same time, the demand for timber | perity, and may, under certain circumstances, 
throughout India has increased enormously, | prove absolutely fatal,—may, to speak broad- 
partly through the wants of the railways, |ly, change it into a useless desert, to be re- 
which almost exceed belief, partly through | vived, if at all, only by costly works for arti- 
the requirements of the public works, but most | ficial irrigation. It is nearly certain that the 
of all through the increased and increasing | desolation of Numidia, once a granary, now @ 
purchases of the people themselves, who begin | desert, is due to the wilful destruction of the 
to need twice the furniture, beams and fire- | trees by the barbarians ; that the Babylonian 
wood with which they were formerly content. | plain has been desolated by the same cause, 
It follows that there is less readiness to sacri-| and that the Punjaub was, when we con- 
fice soil to trees, and more readiness to cut | quered it, rapidly becoming a desert. The 
trees down, till the peasant comes to regard | trees had been cut by successive devastators, 
his wood as his bank of reserve, and meets | Runjeet Singh himself being among the worst, 
every pecuniary accident of his life, a bad until the kingdom was as bare as a hand, and 
crop, a wedding, or a heavy debt to his usurer, | Lord Lawrence was compelled to undertake 
by cutting down his trees. The Northwest, | planting as a political duty. The desolation 
it is said—though we vouch for no fact we | of Judea, once so thoroughly cultivated, is in 
have not seen,—is slowly becoming stripped, | all probability due to the same cause ; and the 
and the usual consequence follows—a distinct | Arabs, of all the ancient races the one which 
and visible increase in the proportion of years | best keeps its traditions, so dread it, that for 
of drought, and of sudden and disastrous floods. | fifteen centuries to spare the trees has been 
The trees no longer attract the clouds, the ac- | the one “ international” law of the tribes, and 
tual quantity of rain diminishes in the plains, | the relation of Mahomed’s conduct in twice 
the clouds break only on the hills, and the | breaking that law is always accompanied with 
rainfall, instead of fertilizing the land, is|an excuse. The French begin to attribute 
wasted in rushing floods, which deposit more | the increasing sterilty of their southern prov- 
eand than fructifying soil. The volume of| inces to the same cause, which is felt, though 
water in the rivers decreases, the level of | in a less degree, in Lombardy, and above all 
water in the wells recedes, and the slightest | in Spain, where, if the Times is accurately in- 
delay or failure in the annual supply is fatal | formed, rapid and systematic felling is destroy- 
to the crops of the year; and should it happen | ing all chance of a future for agriculture. No 
twice in succession, the distress becomes ap-| industry can stand up against a certainty of 
palling, becomes, in fact, a great political dis- | “drought,” in the tropical sense, that is, of a 
aster, crippling the Treasury, and filling whole | total loss of crops once in every three years; 
regions with a kind of brigandage. A season | and as the process goes on, the proportion will 
of this kind occurred in the Northwest, and | become much greater than that. In each of 
more especially in Rajpootana, two years ago, | these instances the remedy lies entirely with 
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the State. It alone can institute inquiries on | lenient settlement, would excite neither amaze- 
the necessary scale, it alone lives Jong enough | ment nor indignation. 
to reap the full benefit of such slow work as| We hope we shall not be misunderstood. 
planting, it alone has the disinterestedness to| We are not prepared to assert, before a thor- 
abstain from felling the renewed forests, and, | ough scientific investigation has been made, 
aboveall, italone has thestrength torestrain the | either that drought recurs more rapidly in 
pitiless hunger for pennies, for small imme-| Northern India than it did, though we be- 
diate gains, which is at once the strongest | lieve this strongly, or that the misfortune is 
stimulus and the gravest drawback to the| due mainly to denudation. But we are pre- 
petite culture. pared to assert that the Government of Iadia 
In the North-West of India, above all| has in its records a mass of facts amply suffi- 
places, the State is splendidly placed to un-| cient to justify the expense of a careful in- 
dertake the task. The Government there| quiry, aa investigation which shall set the 
have at their disposal a thoronghly organized | matter at rest, and, in so doing, benefit every 
Forest department, having at its head one of| country in the world lying south of lat. 44°. 
those rigidly-trained Prussian savans who, | Spain, Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, and the 
once empowered to commence a reform, have | south side of the Mediterranean, no jess than 
both the patience and the force to carry it| India. If the report shows, as we believe it 
fairly through. They have a revenue admin- | will, that denudation makes deserts, half the 
istration so extensive and so closely compacted | world will have reason to be grateful to the 
that they could, at any moment, obtain re-| Duke of Argyll; while, if not, all Southern- 
ports as to the prospects of every field in any | ers may go on cutting in peace, unharassed 
given district. They havea property-right in| by the restrictions Forest departments are 
all waste or uncultivated land, and they have, | slowly beginning to impose. 
above all, a settlement which enables them 
every thirty years to introduce any new condi- HOW PEOPLE TAKE COLD. 
tion they please intothe tenureofthe soil. Sup-| | Not by tumbling into the river and drag- 
posing @ careful and thorough inquiry to go| ging home, wet as a drowned rat; not by 
on for two years, conducted by Dr. Brandis, | being pitched into the mud, or spilled into 
the Director-General of Forests, and aided by | the snow in sleighing-time; not by walking 
all civil surgeons, revenue officers and planters | for hours over shoe-top in mud; not by soak- 
throughout the Provinces, and to result in a| ing in the rain without an umbrella ; not by 
demonstration of the danger, the Government | hoeing potatoes until you are in a sweat; 
could almost at once arrest its progress. They | these are not the things whieh give people 
could make the planting and maintenance of| colds; and yet they are all the time telling us 
a certain number of trees the first condition of | how they “caught their death-cold by expo- 
all tenures, set apart a tenth of all wiid land | sure.” 
for plantations, exempt all forests from taxa-| The time for taking cold is after your ex- 
tion, or rather place a heavy tax on “cleared” | ercise. It is not the act of exercise which 
land, and line all roads with trees, as is being | gives the cold, but the getting cool too quick 
done in the Punjab. There would be no re- | after exercising. 
sistance from the people and no annoyance felt} |For example, you walk very fast to get to 
by them. A supreme order of that kind, fall-| the railroad station, or for any other purpose, 
ing on all alike and carefully explained, will | and when you get to the desired spot you raise 
be obeyed as if it came from Heaven, and | your hat, and find yourself in a perspiration; 
obedience need not be expensive. There is| you take a seat, feeling quite comfortable as 
no reason whatever why the trees should not | to temperature, and, before you are aware of 
be fruit trees, which will yield greater profit | it, you experience a sensation of chilliness, 
to their owners when standing than when | and the thing is done. You look around to 
felled. One-third, at least, of all the vast | see where the cold comes from, and find an 
“jungle” which seems to the inexperienced | open window near you, or a door, or you have 
eye to envelope Lower Bengal, is an orchard | taken a seat in a draft. 
consisting of fruit trees interspersed with bam-| After any kind of exercise do not stand a 
boos, and is as profitable as it would be in| moment at a street corner for anybody or 
England, if there were a chance of teaching | anything, nor at an open door or window. 
villagers that the Daily Telegraph is not more | When you have been exercising in any way 
divine than the Decalogue, and that the theft | whatever, winter or summer, go home at once, 
of corn and fruit is as great a crime as the|or to some sheltered place; and, however 
theft of spoons or pocket-handkerchiefs. The} warm the room may seem to be, do not at 
North-West has not the soil of Bengal, but it | once pull off your hat and cloak, but wait 
has a score of fruit trees, and an order to grow | awhile—some five minutes or more, and lay 
tiem, if given as one of the considerations for | aside one thing at a time : thus acting, a cold 
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is impossible. Notice a moment: When you 
return from a brisk walk, and you enter a 
warm room, raise your hat, and your forehead 
will be moist; let the hat remain a few mo- 
ments, and feel the forehead again, and it will 
be dry, showing that the room is actually 
cooler than your body, and that, with outdoor 
clothing on, you have really cooled off full 
soon enough. 

Many of the severest colds I have ever 
known men to take, were the result of sitting 
down to a warm meal in a cool room, after a 
long walk; or, being engaged in writing, 
have let the fire go out, and their first admo- 
nition of it was that creeping chilliness which 
is the ordinary forerunner of a severe cold. 
Persons have often lost their lives by writing 
or reading in a room where there was no fire, 
although the weather outside was rather com- 
fortable. Sleeping in rooms long unused has 
destroyed the life of many a visitor and friend. 
Our splendid parlors aud our nice “spare 
rooms” help to enrich many a doctor.—Hall’s 
Journal of Health. 





SELFISHNEss, by its own law, not only 
moves in simple circles, but is short-lived. 
What men do for themselves is soon ex- 
pended, and is soon forgotten. Only that 
part of a man’s life which includes other men’s 
good, and especially the public good, is likely 
to be felt long after he himself is dead. 

a 
WEDDED LOVE. 


And if the husband or the wife, 
In home's strong light discovers 
Such slight defects as failed to meet 
The blinded eyes of lovers, 





Why need we care to ask? Who dreams 
Without their thorns, of roses ; 

Or wonders that the truest steel 
The readiest spark discloses ? 


For still in mutual sufferance lies 
The secret of true living ; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. | — Whittier. 


ete 


ITEMS. 

Ixpran AcEnts.—Congreas having prohibited the 
employment of officers of the army upon any civil 
duty, the Interior Department has been for some 
time engaged in relieving army officers who have 
been doing duty as Indian agents, and putting civil- 
ians in their places. The policy directed by the 
President to be pursued in the new appointments is 
similar to the Friends’ arrangement. The different 
missionary associations and religious dencminations 
of the country have been tendered the designation 
of persons whom they were willing to endorse as 
suitable for Indian agents, and for whose good con- 
duct and efflviency they would be responsible. The 
object sought to be attained by this policy is to en- 
gage the religious sentiment of the country in the 
civilizing efforts now being made for the Indians by 
appointing agents who will be in sympathy with any 
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missionary and benevolent enterprise that religions 


bodies may inaugurate among the Indians. Most 


of the societies have responded to the proposition © 


and heartily endorsed the plan, and some have des- 
ignated persons, who have been commissioned by 
the President. 

No appointments will be made for Indian agents, 
auless they are designated as above indicated. Be- 
low is/given the list of agencies tendered to the va- 
rious missienary associations and religious bodies, 
The Methodists seven; in Washington, Montana 
and Oregon. The Presbyterians six; in Arizona, 
Utah and New Mexico. The Baptists five; in Ne- 
vada, Idaho and Indian Territory. The Episcopa- 
lians six; in Dakota. American Board of Missions 
two; in Indian Territory. Dutch Reformed, two; 
in Arizona. Unitarian, two; in Colorado. Ameri- 
can Missionary Association, four; in Minnesota, 
Wissonsin and Michigan. Roman Catholic, four; 
in Dakato, New Mexico, Montana and Idaho. Many 
of the appointments have been made.— The Press. 


THe Hurricaye 1n Cusa.—The latest mails from §. 


Havana bring accounts of a hurricane of great vio- 
lence which raged west of Havana on October 19th 
and 20th, and caused destruction of property val- 
ued at twenty-seven millions of dollars. The pre- 
vious hurricane of October 7th and Sth caused great 
devastation east of Havana, bat this last storm 
caused heavy damage west of the city, and principal- 
ly in the District of Veulta Abajo. Cities, towns and 
villages are in ruins, the crops have been swept 
away, and the buildings, houses and manufactories 
of the plantations have been levelled to the ground. 
At Batabano, on the south coast of Cuba, and di- 
rectly south of Havana, steamers and sailing ves- 
sels were driven ashore, the wharves were washed 
away, and the water in some parts of the city lay 
five feet deep on the streets. At Matanzas the de- 
struction was very great, and fears were entertained 
that the filth washed up into the streets would pro- 
duce disease. About 3000 persons were homeless, 
and had to be supported by the authorities. 


Tue Artesian well, now being bored at the San- 
som street front of the Continental Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, has reached the depth of 153 feet, 45 feet of 
which is through the gravel and clay superstratum 
and the balance through black miea or gneiss rock, 
with fissures of from six to eight inches. On the 
17th instant the well was tubed and tested, when 
at a depth of 145 feet it yielded from 25 to 40 gal- 
lons of water per minute. The water is about 25 
degrees colder than hydrant water, and is slightly 
tinged with sulphur. The wellis eight inches in 
diameter, and will betubed with pipe four inches 
inside.diameter. It is the intention to proceed toa 
depth of 200 feet, in hopes of improving the quan- 
tity and quality of the water. 


WeatTser Warvxincs.—The British Board of 
Trade has published, for the benefit of seafaring 
men, the following remarks on the appearance of 
the sky: A rosy sunset presages fair weather, and 
a bright yellowish sky in the evening indicates 
wind, and a pale yellow, wet weather. A neutral 
gray is a favorable sign in the evening and an un- 
favorable one in the morning. If the forms of the 
clouds are soft, undefined and feathery, the weath- 
er will be fine ; but if the edges are hard, sharp and 
well-defined, it will be fou'!. Any deep unusual 
Imes binding the clouds betoken wind or rain, 
while quiet and delicate tints bespeak fair weather. 
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NEW OPENING OF 
FALL & WINTER DRESS COODS 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 
Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 

tation, 

Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton 
Cloths and Silk Bombazines. Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction. Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from 81.00 upwards. Dress Goods in variety 
—Satin Du Chenes, Serges, Mohsirs, &c. Silk 
Cashmere Shawls 7-4°and 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manner, 
and at the lowest prices. Long Blanket Shawls, 
fringed and bound. Lot of Dark Brown Mixed 
Blanket Shawls $5.00, regular price $7.00. Silk 
Blond, Silk Gauze and Cap Crape, Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Furnishing Goods, &c 

ewm. vs. imf. 


ISAAC DIXON, _— 

120 South Eleventh Street, Philadel 
Dealer in American, Geneva and hie 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
and Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


- GROQUET SETS, 
Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 


low and Wooden Ware, 404 a general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B, A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
sm 905 Market St., Pallada. 
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FRIENDS’ BONNET MAKER. 


Friends’ Bonnets, of every style, made and re- 
made by ANNA E. JORY, 

363 West Lombard St. (south side), between 
Green and Penn Sts., Ba'timore, Md. 


THE CARDENER’S MONTHLY, 
Tuomas Mrenan, LEditor. 
PRACTICAL, EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, 
For the Amateur, Market Gardener, Arboriculturist 
Landscape Gardener, Botanist and Pomologist 
Price, $2.00 per annum, in advance, 
A liberal discount offered to clubs. Agents will 
please write for terms. 
Address BRINCKLOE & MAROT, Publishers, 
101 Wm. mf 23 North Sixth Street, Phila. 
cori neice 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second 8t., Philadeiphia. 
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BOOES 


ISSUED BY THE 


“BOOK ASSOOIATION OF FRIENDS,” 
For saleby ENMOR CCULY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo. 141 pp., Cloth... . Price 50c. 

Biblical History Pamiliarized by ‘Questions. 
By Anw A. Townsenp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price &7e. 

Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoo. By 
Janz Jonnson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 


o le “ Second. “ 40c. 
Pamiliar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Harrier E. Srocaty. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 4%. 


Thoughts for the Children, or Questions «ud 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pre- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 
Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth .......... «Price 20. 

“A Treasury of Facts’’—a Book designed f:r 
Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 
“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jonnens. 

6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each............006. Price 75c. 

Essays on Practical Piety and Divine Grace. 
By S. M. J. 18mo. 50 pp. Cloth........... Price20c. 

Devotional Poetry for the Children. 

BB UG: OG Bie cciceccncosese cccceccacdcnsonse Price 20c. 

A Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jonnson. 2d edition. Price 75c 

Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Tr=th 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Jays Jonnson. 

18m0. 71 pp.....eoeceeeee ec ccoeceee eeeccecece Price 25¢, 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870. 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 


Expenses $200 per year. 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla— 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
** Society of Friends,’’ and will] be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
of the Society : 

Pierce Hoopgs, West Chester, Pa. 

Exiwoop Micuznznr, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 

Euuis P. MarsHatt, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 

Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Henry L. Prart, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 

Davin Frets, Rancocas, Burlington Co., N.J. 

Banciar Kuieut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 

Josgra Sxortiiper, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 

Danruinetoy Hoorazs, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 


Por Circulars 
JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 
xwsz Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


The Provident Life and Trast Com- 
pany of Philadelphia 


Offers the position of Special Agent for Montgomer. 
Co., Pa., to an intelligent and energetic Friend. 
Position responsfble and remunerat'ne. Persons 
possessing the above qualifications (although not 
experiencell in the business) invited to apply in 
person or by letter to the office of the Company, 
No. 111 South Fourth &t. 93 
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FARM AT PUBLIC SALE. 


—_-_-__ 


Will be sold at public sale, on the premises near 
Upper Greenwich Meeting-house, on Fifth-day, the 
10th of Eleventh month next, the valuable Farm, 
late of Wm. Holmes, deceased, containing about 
118 acres. 

This property has many advantages, with good 
improvements, is mostly tillable land, the balance 
woodland and meadow, and is situated in a settle- 
ment chiefly of Friends. 

For further particulars or a view of the premises, 
inquire of either of the subscribers. Cars leave 
foot of Market St. at 8.15 A.M. 3.30 and 5.30 P.M. 
for Clarksboro’ Station, near the place. 

Sale at 2P.M- Terms easy. 


WM. HAINES. 
AMOS J. PEASLEE, | Rxecutors. 


Clarksboro’ N. J., 10th mo. 26, 1879. 
11 5. lt 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENCY; 
West Liberty, Iowa. 

Land and town property bought and sold. Con- 
gress land entered, and Railroad land bought. All 
selected with care, at moderate commission. 

Money loaned on safe mortgage security, to at 
least twice the value of loan, netting ten per cent, 

JESSE HOLMES, Agent, 

Referenee, Faaxxurns Hains, 212 Henry St., N.Y. 


PERKINS & HOUSE'S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp.. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-exp'osive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 


917 xwn sw 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CARPETINGS, 
NEW 


DESIGNS. 
NEW 
COLORINGS. 


OIL CLOTHS, 


An Elegant Assortment. 





DAUSGETINGS, ALL SIZES. 

RUGS, MATS, &C., 

Tn all the grades of Goods. 
STYLES SUITABLE FOR FRIENDS, 


R. L. KNIGHT & SON, 
1222 
CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


wzv. W. ma 





BOOKS FOR SALE 


deurnal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of H Judge, $1.00. 
Jobn Woolman. $1.00. Jenney’s Linetder Fox 2 0. 


! 


justrated, Dissertation om the Chris- 

tiam Mi . by John Jackson, 60c. Young Friends’ Man 
i Hao Richardson, T5e. Law’s Address acon 
to the Clergy, 
4c. Barly Uorruptions of » 80c. Life of Sarah Grube, 


Memorials of Rebeoca Jones, $2.00. 
AY BY DAT, complied by Jim . Henry Chase. $1.40. 


D. 

A Piya For fan Cra: 68 

Di in the of Friend, b Thos. H. 

5 ; hem Speakman, 50c. 


( TIFICATES, Fine t, in $5.00. 
Likeness (fac simile 
~ igs amt buhe, Sutograph attached) of John 


EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh 8t. 
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